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In the first place, it is needful to understand that
Maupassant was not the famous writer he after-
wards became. He was a youth of eighteen, and
six years were to elapse before his nostrils snuffed
up the odour of printers' ink. Etretat was his
mother's summer home. Very soon after his birth
Madame de Maupassant bought a small property in
the Norman village, and here the future novelist's
childhood was passed. The cure of Etretat prepared
him for school, first for the seminary of the neigh-
bouring town of Yvetot, that "citadel of Norman
wit/' and afterwards for Rouen ; but all his holidays
were spent among the fishermen of Etretat, going
out with them in their boats by day and night,
wrestling and climbing with their boys, scaling the
slippery chalk cliffs to watch for their returning
sails. It was not, therefore, a scandal-mongering
journalist of Paris who pushed himself on the notice
of the two Englishmen, but an extremely vivid and
observant boy practically native to the soil, who
examined the strange visitors with a wholly legiti-
mate curiosity. The good faith of Guy cle Maupas-
sant, which has been called in question, must be
defended. During these years, and till the war
broke out, Maupassant was a student at the Lycce
of Rouen, working under the benevolent eye of
Gustave Flaubert, rapidly advancing in solid physi-
cal vigour, but giving little indication of his future
line of action except in the painful writing of verses.
He was, however, preternaturally wide-awake ; and
sweeping the horizon of Etretat, he became aware,